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the Duke with insolent independence. In an alter-
cation between them he laid his hand on the hilt of
his sword, but before he could draw it, fell stabbed
to the heart by Guise. The dead man's mercenaries
at once opened the gates of the towns they garri-
soned to the Royalists. The Duchess of Guise, won
by the King's courtesy, urged her son while it was
yet time to accept the generous terms offered :
400,000 crowns to pay his debts, pensions for him-
self and his brothers, and the government of Pro-
vence in exchange for that of Champagne.

The family of Lorraine imagined that their descent
from King Ren6 of Anjou gave them an hereditary
claim to Provence, which was not less a frontier prov-
ince and exposed to Spanish aggression and intrigue
than Champagne. The majority, therefore, of the
Royal Council protested against the policy of en-
trusting it to the young man whom the King's
enemies had put forward as a pretender to the
Crown* But the event proved the wisdom of
Henry's decision. Guise, though young and fiery,
had a reserve of sober sense. In the days of his
popularity he had checked the foolish adulation of
the rabble, and had threatened to kill with his own
hand any one who addressed him as King, fiper-
non indeed, immediately on hearing that Guise had
been appointed governor, concluded his treaty with
Philip IL, and persuaded the Leaguist magistrates
of Marseilles to follow his example. Marseilles, the
one great port between Barcelona and Genoa, had
long been the object of Spanish ambition. Carlo
Doria, with a Spanish fleet, was already in the